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he Element That 
MAKES PLANTS GROW! 


@ ARCADIAN’, the American Nitrate of Soda 
@ A-N-L* Brand Fertilizer Compound 
@ Sulphate of Ammonia 
@ Ammonium Nitrate 
@ Barrett Standard Nitrogen Solutions 
@ Barrett Standard Anhydrous Ammonia 


MID OLC A= © Urea Products 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 





=. 


LIBRARY UNIVERSITY FARM, 





on: 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
he HOPEWELL, VA. ° SOUTH POINT, OHIO 


AMMONIA NITROGEN 


puts on the AY I 


Ammonia nitrogen, fed to pasture land, 
puts on the meat, fattens the harvest of 
T-bones. For dairies it means more well- 
fed cows per acre, and higher milk produc- 
tion. And better-fed work stock, and hogs. 
Ammonia nitrogen increases the protein 
content as well as the yield of grain and 
grass crops. 


High-nitrogen fertilizer applied in the 


PRODUCTS OF THE AGRICULTURAL DIVISION 
Anhydrous Ammonia ¢ Benzene Hexachloride 
Choline Chloride ¢ Condensed Distillers’ \ 
Molasses Solubles ¢ Dilan ¢ Ethyl Formate 
Metaidehyde ¢ Niacin ¢ Buty! Fermentation 
Solubles and Riboflavin’ Feed ngredients 


‘ comMMERCIAL | sQLVENTS 


Fall gives the rapid start necessary to 
building a year-round pasture program. 


CSC produces anhydrous ammonia, the 
most concentrated and economical com- 
mercial source of nitrogen, at its Sterling- 
ton, Louisiana plant. The major part of 
this production is going to Gulf Coast 
manufacturers “or conversion into high- 
nitrogen fertilizers. 
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Large volume production assures 


prompt deliveries of your orders, large 


prompf deliveries of 


International F hosphates or small, so you can give fast, 


efficient service to your customers. 


Florida Pebble Phosphate 


ALL COMMERCIAL GRADES 
IED Tennessee Phosphate 
\eeus/ 


PHOSPHATE DIVISION ¢ INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 














A Complete 
Service 


HE strategic factory locations of The 
American Agricultural Chemical 
ompany, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 


listed below. 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Bone 
Ash, Bone Oil, Dicalcium Phosphate, 
Monocalcium Phosphate, Gelatin, 
Agricultural Insecticides (including Py- 
rox, Arsenate of Lead, Calcium Arsen- 
ate, etc.), Trisodium and Disodium 
Phosphate, Phosphorus, Phosphoric 
Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium Car- 
bonate, Ammonium Fluosilicate, 
Magnesium Fluosilicate, Potassium Fluo- 
silicate, Phosphorus Pentasulphide, 
Phosphorus Sesquisulphide (lump), Zinc : FACTORIES 
Fluosilicate, Salt Cake; and we are im- : 
porters and/ or dealers in Nitrate of Alexandria, Va. Cleveland, Ohio No. Weymouth,’Mass. 
Soda, Cyanamid, Potash Salts, Sulphate Baltimore, Md. —_ Detroit, Mich. Pensacola, Fla. 


of Ammonia, Raw Bone Meal, Steamed Buffalo, N. ¥. Fulton, Ill Pierce, Fla. 


Carteret, N. J. Greensboro, N. C. : 
Bone Meal, Sheep and Goat orp Coven, &:'C. Meu tie Port Hope, Ont., Can. 


Fish and Blood. We mine and sell al Chambly Canton, Henderson, N.C. Savannah, Go. 


grades of FloridaPebble Phosphate Rock. Quebec, Can. Montgomery, Ala. Searsport, Maine 
; - Charleston, S.C. Nat. Stockyards, Ill. South Amboy, N. J. 
Cincinnatti, Ohio Norfolk, Va. Spartanburg, S. C. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES 


Alexandria, Va. Clinton, lowa Laurel, Miss. Pensacola, Fla. 
Baltimore, Md. Columbia, S. C. Montgomery, Ala. Pierce. Fle 

Buffalo, N. Y. _ Detroit, Mich. Montreal, Quebec, Can. dive 

Carteret, N. J. | Greensboro, N.C. National —- Ill. Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
Charleston, S.C. Havana, Cuba New York, N. Y. a 
Cincinnati, Ohio Henderson, N.C. Norfolk, Va. ’ 
Cleveland, Ohio Houlton, Me. No. Weymouth, Mass. Spartanburg, S. C. 
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ECENT results of rice fertiliza- 

tion tests in Texas and Ar- 
kansas should be of interest to 
AMERICAN FERTILIZER readers. 

Fertilizing rice soils with 50 
pounds of nitrogen per acre, in some 
cases plus additional potash, proved 
an economical and effective way of 
increasing rice yields in seven Ar- 
kansas counties. 

The agronomy department of the 
University of Arkansas College of 
Agriculture conducted the experi- 
ments in 1949 through its Rice 
Branch Experiment Station. The 
results show that in each of the out- 
lying tests applications of nitrogen, 
alone or in combination with other 
materials, increased yields. 


Seven Counties 

When the figures from the seven 
counties were averaged together, 
the application of 50 pounds of 
nitrogen, as ammonium nitrate, in- 
creased yields 12.1 bushels per 
acre over the check, returning 
$15.01 per acre or $3.22 for each 
dollar invested in the fertilizer ap- 
plication. Applying 50 pounds of 
nitrogen and 50 pounds of potash as 
muriate of potash increased yields 
by 17.6 bushels per acre and re- 
tuned $20.36 per acre or $2.80 
for each dollar invested. Nitrogen 
plus phosphate, and nitrogen plus 
potash and phosphate also_ in- 
creased yields and returned $1.79 
and $1.70, respectively, per in- 
vested dollar. 

All of the tests were on land used 
previously for rice, and in each case 
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‘irrigation water came from a well. 


The returns from the different sup- 
plemental treatments varied some- 
what from farm to farm. In each 
case, however, yields were mate- 
rially increased by the addition of 
nitrogen to these soils. 

Rice fertilizer rate and ratio tests 
were conducted on the five major 
soil types in the rice growing region 
of Texas during the 1947 and 1948 
seasons. Results of these tests have 
been discussed in Progress Reports 
1104 and 1144. The work was ex- 
panded in 1949 to include an addi- 
tional soil type—Edna fine sandy 
loam—which is becoming increas- 
ingly important for rice production 
in the western and southwestern 
parts of the rice belt. The grayish, 
poorly drained surface of this soil 
is underlain at a depth of 6 to 12 
inches by a heavy, gray claypan. 


Testing in 1949 

Each test in 1949 included 16 
different combinations and ratios 
of fertilizers. Nitrogen was applied 
at rates. of 0, 40, 80 and 120 pounds 
per acre on the clay and clay loam 
soils and at 0, 20, 40 and 80 pounds 
per acre on the sandy loam soils. 
Phosphoric acid and potash were 
both used at rates of 0 and 40 pounds 
per acre. All combinations of these 
rates were applied at the time of 
planting, and as a topdressing from 
4 to 8 weeks after planting. 

The best treatment on Beaumont 
clay was a combination of 80 pounds 
of nitrogen and 40 pounds of phos- 
phorie acid per acre applied as a 


topdressing 62 days after planting. 
This treatment increased the per 
acre yield of rice approximately 7 
barrels over the unfertilized plots. 
Potash did not increase the yield. 

The best treatment on Lake 
Charles clay was a combination of 
80 pounds of nitrogen and 40 pounds 
of phosphoric acid per acre applied 
at the time of planting. It gave an 
increase in yield per acre of ap- 
proximately 8 barrels over the un- 
treated plots. 


Variable Response 

The response to fertilizers on this 
soil type have been somewhat 
variable. In some cases only nitro- 
gen was needed, while in others 
both nitrogen and phosphoric acid 
appeared to be needed. In many 
cases, the application of both nitro- 
gen and phosphate at the time of 
planting, has stimulated weed and 
grass growth and produced less rice 
than has nitrogen used alone. 

Results of tests on Edna loam 
showed that a combination of 80 
pounds of nitrogen and 40 pounds of 
phosphoric acid per acre was the 
best fertilizer treatment for this 
soil. This treatment gave an aver- 
age increase per acre of approx- 
imately 9 barrels over the un- 
fertilized rice. d 

In the Hockley loam experiment, 
a combination topdressing of 80 
pounds of nitrogen and 40 pounds of 
phosphoric acid per acre gave the 
highest yield. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, that this yield was sufficiently 
greater than that obtained from the 
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use of 40 pounds of nitrogen and 
40 pounds of phosphoric acid ap- 
plied on the same date to justify the 
heavier rate of nitrogen. 

The use of phosphate at the time 
of planting stimulated the growth of 
grass, 

Two experiments were planted on 
Katy loam. The more mature plots 
(those receiving phosphoric acid 
and not more than 40 pounds per 
acre of nitrogen) were severely 
damaged by storms. The plots with 
the rankest growth (usually those 
receiving 80 pounds of nitrogen per 
acre) were damaged while still im- 
mature. Since all of the plots were 
not damaged to the same extent 
or in the same way, it is rather 
difEcult to draw conclusions on the 
first experiment. 


Second Experiment 

The data from the second ex- 
periment showed the best fertilizer 
combination was a topdressing of 80 
pounds of nitrogen and 40 pounds of 
phosphoric acid per acre. However, 
this test was damaged by birds. 
The plots receiving 40 pounds of 
phosphoric acid per acre and not 
more than 40 pounds of nitrogen 
matured several days earlier than 
the others, and were damaged more 
severely by the birds. This may 
account, in part, for the lower yield 
of the combination of 40 pounds per 
acre each of nitrogen and_phos- 
phoric acid. Results of tests of for- 
mer years indicate that 40 pounds 
of nitrogen per acre are sufficient 
for rice on this soil. 


In this test, potash, with both 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid, gave 
additional increases in yield. Further 
work is needed before definite 
recommendations can be made for 
this soil type. 


TEXAS Tests... 


A large part of the rice crop in 
Texas is topdressed with fertilizers. 
Some of this is applied on flooded 
fields; in other cases the soil is 
either wet or dry. Tests have been 
conducted by the Rice-Pasture Ex- 
periment Station to determine which 
of these practices will produce the 
most satisfactory results. 

This work has been conducted on 
Beaumont clay soil at the Beaumont 
station. The fertilizer was applied 
as a topdressing to dry, wet and 
flooded soils when the rice plants 
were from 6 to 9 weeks old. The 
irrigation water was applied as 
soon as possible after fertilization 
on the dry and wet soil plots, and 
was applied before fertilization on 
the flooded soil plots. 


1946 - 1948 Tests 


Both sulphate of ammonia and 
cyanamid were used in the 1946-48 
tests. In the 1949 experiment, only 
sulphate of ammonia was used and 
at rates to supply 60, 80 and 100 
pounds of nitrogen per acre (300, 
400 and 500 pounds of sulphate of 
ammonia). Unfertilized plots were 
included in all tests to get a measure 
of the response to the fertilizer 
treatments. 





Phosphoric acid, in combination 
with nitrogen, should be applied 
at the time of planting on clean 
land for early-maturing varieties, 
and should be applied about 35 
days after planting late-maturing 
varieties. 

If the land is weedy and grassy, 
the phosphoric acid should not be 
applied at the time of planting for 
any variety, but should be delayed 
approximately 35 days. 

The use of phosphoric acid alone 





GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


is not recommended for rice on any 
of these soils. 

Specific Recommendations: For 
Beaumont and Lake Charles clays, 
Lake Charles clay loam and Edna 
fine sandy loam: 80 pounds of 
nitrogen and 40 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid per acre should be ap- 
plied to rice on these soils. 

For Katy and Hockley fine sandy 
loams: 40 pounds of nitrogen and 
40 pounds of phosphoric acid per 
acre should be applied to rice on 
these soils. 








Both sulphate of ammonia gy 
cyanamid increased the yields unde 
all conditions. These increases, hay 
ever, were greater when these mati 
rials were applied on the dry § 
Sulphate of ammonia increased fh 
yield 7.54 barrels per acre when gp 
plied on dry soil, 6.04 barrels 
wet soil and 1.76 barrels when gp. 
plied to a flooded field. Cyanamig 
gave ‘ncreases of 6.64, 5.63 and If 
barrels per acre, respectively, fa 
the dry, wet and flooded soils. © 


Interesting? 


The results obtained from var 
ing rates of sulphate of ammonig 
used in 1949 are interesting. The 
application of 60 pounds of nitro. 
gen on dry soil produced as much 
rice as 100 pounds applied to a 
flooded field. All treatments mace 
on dry soil also produced better 
results than the ones made m 
either wet soil or flooded fields r- 
gardless of the amount of nitrogen 
used. However, this difference in 
yield decreased as the rate of nitr- 
gen was increased. Sixty pounds of 
nitrogen per acre applied on dry 
soil produced 3.29 barrels more rice 
per acre than the same amount o 
nitrogen applied to the flooded 
soil. The difference in yield between 
the dry and flooded soils was only 
2.46 barrels per acre when the nitro- 
gen was increased to 80 pounds, and 
only 2.01 barrels at the 100-pound 


rate. 
. e 


Parag raphics: 





A new ammoniating plant of 
the Sunland Industries is now 
in operation at Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, G. F. McLeod, Sun- 
land’s technical vice-president, 
states that the company is 
ammoniating normal and con- 
centrated superphosphate, 
fairly granular with minimum 


dust. 
* ” * * 


A schedule for the 1950 spring 
and early summer soil experi- 
ment meetings of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois has been an- 
nounced by the agronomy 
department. These meetings 
will take place through July 7. 
Details regarding these meet- 
ings can be secured either from 
NFA headquarters or from 
A. L. Lang of the University’s 
Department of Agronomy at 
Urbana, Illinois. 
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T@ HonoraB._e Allen Joseph 
Ellender, senior Democratic Sen- 
ator in the United States Con- 
gress from Louisiana and a leading 
member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture as well as of the Committee 
on Appropriations, will speak at the 
Association’s June convention at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
June 12-14. His subject: “Gov- 
emment’s Role in Agriculture.” 


Thumb-nail Sketch 


Since taking his seat in 1943, 
Senator Ellender has been an out- 
spoken and influential member of 
that body. Prior to that time he 
served with distinction in Louisiana 
polities. After being admitted to 
the bar, the held posts as city 
attorney in his home town of 
Houma, as district attorney of Ter- 
rbonne Parish, as delegate to the 
louisiana Constitutional conven- 
tion in 1921, and as member of the 
State House of Representatives, in 
which body he served as floor 
lader and as speaker. 


Other Speakers 


Other speakers previously an- 
nounced in the News include: Paul 
D. Sanders, editor, Southern Planter; 
Robert M. Salter, chief, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils and Agri- 
cultural Engineering, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture; and Ralph 
Robey, chief economist, National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

The Plant Food Research Com- 





mittee of the Association will pre- 
sent a panel on “A Century of 
Progress in Compounding and Util- 
izing Fertilizers,” with the following 
among those who will participate: 
H. B. Siems, director of research, 
Plant Food Division, Swift & Com- 
pany; S. D. Gray, northeast man- 





at White Sulphur, W. Va. 





ager, American Potash Institute; 
H. H. Tucker, president, Coke 
Oven Ammonia Research Bureau; 
K. D. Jacob, head, Division of 
Fertilizer and Agricultural Lime, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; and 






























Calendar of Events... 


Members’ Golf Tournaments—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 

Veterans’ Golf Tournament—Tuesday 

Guests’ Golf Tournament—Tuesday 

Ladies’ Golf Tournemznt, 18 holes—Tuesday (Tee off 10 a.m.’ 
Ladies’ Putting, Golfers—Monday, 10 a.m. 

Ladies’ Putting, Non-Golfers—Monday, 3 p.m. 

Horseshoe Pitching—Monday and Tuesday 

Men’s Tennis—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 

Ladies’ Tennis—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 

Ladies’ Bridge and Canasta—Tuesday and Wednesday, 2 p.m. 





‘a 
Ray King 
chairman of 
the Board 


of Directors 
of NFA 




















Vincent Sauchelli, director, Agri- 
cultural Research, Davison Chem- 
ical Corporation. 

Annual addresses will be delivered 
by Ray King, chairman of the Board 
of Directors of NFA, and by Russell 
Coleman, president. The centennial 
banquet, followed by an entertain- 
ment program, will be held on 
Tuesday, June 13. 

On Monday, June 12, meetings 
have been scheduled of the Board 
of Directors, the Plant Food Re- 
search Committee and other com- 
mittees of the Association. 





Convention 


WMT 


Announced 








Men’s Hospitauity COMMITTEE 


Chairman: C. R. Martin, The Miami 
Fertilizer Co., Xenia, Ohio; Albert B. Baker, 
Jr., Bradley & Baker, New York, N. Y.; 
J. E. Barnes, United States Potash Co., 
New York, N. Y.; Richard E. Bennett, 
Farm Fertilizers, Inc., South Omaha, Nebr.; 
Roy F. Camp, Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp., 
New York, N. Y.; J. H. Daughtridge, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del.; Norman H. Eason, Lion Oil Co., El 
Dorado, Ark.; W. B. Howe, French Potash & 
Import Co., New York, N. Y.; E. M. Kolb, 
American Potash & Chemical Corp., New 
York, N. Y.; R. D. Martenet, E. Rauh & 
Sons Fertilizer Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; J. 





Below: One of America’s finest golf 
courses awaits! 





List of 


DONORS TO PRIZE FUND 


Agricultural Chemicals, New York, N. Y.; 
Alabama By-Products Corporation, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Allen Scale Company, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation, 
(The Barrett Division) New York, N. Y.; 
American Cyanamid Company, New York, 
N. Y.; American Potash & Chemical Corpo - 
ration, New York, N. Y.; Arkell and Smiths, 
Canajoharie, N. Y.; Ashcraft-Wilkinson 
Company, Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta Utility 
Works, East Point, Ga.; H. J. Baker and 
Bro., New York, N. Y.; Bemis Bro. Bag 
Company, New Orleans, La.; Chase Bag 
Company, New York, N. Y.; Chilean Nitrate 
Sales Corporation, New York, N. Y.; Com- 
bustion Engineering Company, Inc. (Ray- 
mond Pulverizer Division), Chicago, IIl.; 
Coronet Phosphate Company, New York, 
N. Y.; Dowling Bag Company, Valdosta, Ga.; 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc., 
Wilmington, Del.; Fulton Bag and Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga.; French Potash and Im- 
port Company, New York, N. Y.; Georgia 
Fertilizer Company, Valdosta, Ga.; Georgia 
Lead Works, (Division of National Lead 
Company), Atlanta, Ga.; Hammond Bag & 
Paper Company, Wellsburg, W. Va.; ‘The 
Frank G. Hough Company, Libertyville, Il.; 
Hydrocarbon Products Company, Inc., New 


York, N. Y.; International Minerals & Chem. 
ical Corporation, (Phosphate Rock Division) 
Chicago, Ill.; Interantional Minerals § 
Chemical Corporation, (Potash Division) 
Chicago, Ill.; International Paper Company, 
New York, N. Y.; Kraft Bag Corporation, 
New York, N. Y.; Lion Oil Company, §] 
Dorado, Ark.; Mathieson Chemical Corpor. 
tion, Baltimore, Md.; Mente & Company, 
Savannah, Ga.; Nicolay Titlestad Corpor. 
tion, New York, N. Y.; Potash Company of 
America, New York, N. Y.; Phillips Chemical 
Company, Bartlesville, Okla.; St. Regis 
Sales Corporation, (Multiwall Bag Division), 
Allentown, Pa.; Schmutz Manufacturing 
Company, Louisville, Ky.; Spencer Chemical 
Company, Kansas City, Mo.; Sturtevant 
Mill Company, Boston, Mass.; Synthetic 
Nitrogen Products Corporation, New York, 
N. Y.; Swift & Company, (Plant Food Div.- 
sion), Chicago, Ill.; Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Company, Inc., New York, N. Y.; Union Bag 
and Paper Corporation, New York, N. Y, 
Union Special Machine Company, Chicago, 
Ill.; U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, 
(Tennessee Corporation), Tampa, Fs; 
United States Potash Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y.; Werthan Bag Company, Nasb- 
ville, Tenn. 





Rucker McCarty, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., East Point, Ga.; A. F. 
Miller, Swift & Co., Plant Food Div., 
Chicago, Ill ; J. L. Nichols, Sumter Fertilizer 
Mfg. Co., Sumter S. C. ; John R. Riley, Jr., 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Wm. E. Snyder, Wilbur-Ellis Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; George W. Suggs, The 
Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
New York, N. Y.; Trenton Tunnell, Ash- 
craft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga.; George 
Wash, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla. 


Lapies’ HosprtaLtity COMMITTEE 
Chairman: Mrs. Burton A. Ford, care 
St. Regis Paper Co., Allentown, Pa.; Mrs. 
Russell Coleman, Chevy Chase, Md.; 


Mrs. Walter Crady, care North American 
Fertilizer Co., Louisville, Ky.; Mrs. Chester 
S. Edwards, care Nitrogen Products, Ine, 
New York, N. Y.; Mrs J. H. Epting, car 
Epting Distributing Co., Leesville, S. C; 
Mrs. G. H. Gleason, care The Barrett Div, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Maurice H. Lockwood, car 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp, 
Chicago, Ill; Mrs. W. J. Murphy, car 
American Potash & Chemical Corp., New 
York, N. Y.; Mrs. John E. Powell care The 
Smith Agricultural Chemical Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; Mrs. Ernest S. Russell, care Old Deer- 
field Fertilizer Co., South Deerfield, Mass; 
Mrs. A. A. Schultz, care Reading Bone 
Fertilizer Co., Reading, Pa.; Mrs. C. D. 
Shallenberger, care Shreveport Fertilizer 
Works, Shreveport, La.; Mrs. Louis Ware, 
care International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Travis S. Whitsel, 
= Union Special Machine Co., Atlanta, 

a. 

Exuisits COMMITTEE 

Chairman: John E. Powell, The Smith 
Agricultural Chemical Co., Columbus, Ohio; 
Moultrie J. Clement, Merchants Fertilizer 
& Phosphate Co., Pensacola, Fla.; E. 4 
Geoghegan, The Southern Cotton Oil ©. 
New Orleans, La. 

Banquet ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE 

Chairman: A. Norman Into, Interns 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, 
Ill.; M. S. Hodgson, Empire State Chemical 
Co., Athens, Ga.; Nelson T. White, The 
— Agricultural Chemical Co., Columbus, 

io. 


Committee For Gotr anp MeEn’s Golf 
EVENTS 

Chairman: John W. Rutland, Intern 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, 
Ill.; Jeff D. Collins, Texas Gulf Sulphur Co, 
New York, N. Y.; B. A. Crady, United 
States Potash Co., Meridian, Miss.; Dean 8. 
Gidney, United States Potash Co., Nev 


(Continued on page 28) 
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AGRICULTURAL| 
INSECTICIDES | 


oy A report 


“Newer 


HE agricultural insecticide situa- 

tion has undergone a major 
change in the last several years. 
Where previously agriculture was 
concerned with inorganic insecti- 
cides, such as lead arsenate and 
cryolite, and botanical insecticides 
of plant origin such as rotenone, 
pyrethrum and nicotine—today, 
agriculture is concerned with newer 
organic insecticides which have posed 
problems of plant tolerances, poison 
residues and other factors. 

Development and introduction of 
DDT as an insecticide during the 
last war was the start of this major 
change and since then there have 
heen literally thousands of organic 
chemicals experimented with for use 
as agricultural insecticides. 

Most important of these in use 
today are lindane, TEPP, parathion, 
methoxy-DDT and DDD (analogs 
or close “relatives” of DDT), BHC, 
toxaphene and chlordane. 

This article gives some descrip- 
tions, characteristics, uses and other 
factors concerning a few of these 
new organics and the older botani- 
cals still in use. 

Lindane 

Lindane, the common name se- 
lected last year for the pure gamma 
isomer of benzene hexachloride, 
came on the market (as Isotox 
wettable powder) about three years 
ago after extensive experimental 
work developed a successful method 
of separating the gamma isomer in 
10% purity from commercial ben- 
wne hexachloride (BHC). 

Lindane retains all of the insecti- 
cidal effectiveness of BHC and is 
practically odorless because the 
other odor-imparting isomers of 
BHC are eliminated. Lindane is 
much more readily made into liquid 
sprays than BHC as it is over ten 
times as solvent soluble. It is also 
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on the 


products... 


By G. S. Hensill, Assistant Manager, 
Research and Development California Spray- 
Chemical Corporation, Richmond, California 


readily formulated into dusts and 
wettable powders. 

For agricultural use on many 
crops, as well as other uses, lindane 
is a very excellent overall insecticide 
and has many advantages over 
BHC. It is an excellent aphis 
control and an effective control of 
various beetles and _ caterpillars. 
It is more effective against thrips 
than BHC, and even DDT, because 
of its penetrating vaporizing action. 
Lindane can be used on many 
sensitive plants, such as cucurbits 
and certain other vegetables and 
crop plants, which are damaged by 
BHC. 

As there is no danger of poison 
residue accumulation in animal tis- 
sues and milk, lindane was approved 
last July by the U. S. D. A. as an 
effective fly control insecticide for 
use in dairy barns, milk sheds and 
milk-processing buildings. Lindane 
can also be used for control of 
mange, lice and ticks on livestock. 

Tetraethyl Pyrophosphate 

Commonly referred to as TEPP 
this insecticide was first  intro- 
duced from Germany as hexaethyl 
tetraphosphate but research work 
determined it to be tetraethyl 
pyrophosphate. TEPP is one of 
the finest insecticides ever produced 
for the killing of red spider mites 
and aphis. It is also effective 
against leafhopper nymphs, thrips 
and some other insects. It hy- 
drolyzes very rapidly when mixed 
with water and a mixed spray dilu- 
tion breaks down within a couple of 
hours. It is, therefore, necessary to 
use up diluted TEPP sprays imme- 
diately. Action on the insects is 
rapid and effective at low dilution 


rates. However, as a result of its 
rapid effective action against these 
insects and its rapid breakdown, 
TEP?P is a very valuable insecticide 
for use on fruits and vegetables up 
to within a day or two of canning, 
processing or marketing—without 
danger of poison residue. 
Parathion 

Parathion is another organic phos- 

phate insecticide recently introduced 


‘into agricultural usage which has 


shown excellent control of red 
spider mites, aphis, and some other 
insects. As compared to TEPP, it 
has a longer residual activity lasting 
up to several days, but is higher in 
chronic toxicity and more dangerous 
to warm-blooded animals. Para- 
thion, therefore, requires a great 
deal more care in handling and 
application. As there is some 
evidence of buildup of residue in 
fruits and vegetables, its use has to 
be restricted to times not too close 
to harvest. 
Analogs of DDT 

One of the analogs (or “close 
relatives”) of DDT, dichloro di- 
pheny! dichloroethane or DDD, has 
had considerable usage in agri- 
cultural areas for control of certain 
specific pests, such as tomato born- 
worm larvae, cutworms and various 
fruit worms infesting tomatoes. It 
has also been used against Tortrix 
larvae and has some other specific 
uses in agriculture. Its charac- 
teristics and action are similar to 
DDT, but its use will probably be 
restricted to specific pest control 
due to cost of production and other 
factors. 

Methoxy-DDT or the dianisyl 
analog has had some use in agri- 
cultural areas. To date, its use 
has been more in fly control and 
public health work than in actual 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Happy TIMES .. 


If you will look at the “Tag Sale” 
headline on page 12 you will g» 
why wrinkles, new gray hairs, lights 
burning late in the office, red jp} 
and tension are ALL absent fron 
the 1950 plant food picture. 

Everybody is happy ... in th 
fertilizer business . . . over the high 
tonnage record set. The majority 
are happy, anyway. 

Happy and, perhaps, just a bit 
too contented over the easy resylts 
of this year’s business. As one fer. 
tilizer salesman said in New Jergey 
the other day, ‘““The home office has 
sorta’ been coasting, and as orders 
keep on rolling in they keep that 
nice secure feeling in the region of 
the bankroll.” 

As the fields grow greener and 
crops grow tall and fast across the 
land, the “green lettuce’ in the 
various bank accounts of fertilizer 
companies also grows tall—fast! 

This abundance of the green stuff 
which makes the world go around 
means a lot to the industry for we 
are under critical attack right now 
from the Federal Trade Commission 
because of what they say are ar- 
chaic methods of manufacturing and 
marketing fertilizers. 

With dollars now available 
the long-postponed plant expansion 
plans should go forward, and the 
industry should swing over to com- 
plete mechani: ation as soon as pos- 
sible. Improved machinery is now 
on the market and the decades of 
manual labor should be past history 
and not present procedure. 

The financial flood will give many 
of the small manufacturers a chance 
to “wash’’ the old away and install 
the new. That will help to cat 
down the high costs of distribution 
and perhaps silence the wind of 
words from Washington. 

We must advance for America is 
advancing, and the plant food 
“folks” must lead the parade of 
agricultural progress. 

The next few years will give our 
industry the opportunity to modern- 
ize in every sense of the word. The 
next few years will be interesting, 
stimulating and progressive if we, 
as an industry with machine-age 
ideas, set out to make it so. 

AMERICAN FERTILIZER 
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LIZER 


DOUGLASS MOVES UP...WNew 
President of Smith-Douglass 


Ralph B. Douglass 


Ralph B. Douglass, vice president 
and treasurer of the Smith-Douglass 
(o., Inc., was elected president of 
the company at a meeting of the 
hoard of directors held recently in 
Norfolk. 

He succeeds to tke post vacated 
last month by the death of Oscar F. 
Smith, who had headed the fertilizer 
manufacturing concern since its 
founding. The board, at the same 
meeting, elected Willard R. Ash- 
burn, Norfolk and Virginia Beach 


attorney, as general counsel of the 
company. 

Douglass, a resident of Norfolk 
since 1920, became associated with 
Smith in 1927 when the present 
company was formed as the suc- 
cessor to the Smith Reduction Com- 
pany, an earlier fertilizer operation 
established some years earlier. 

He came to Norfolk with the 
Eastern Cotton Oil Company and 
had been vice president of the com- 
pany for several years when he 
joined with Smith in a fertilizer 
manufacturing business which today 
has plants throughout the east, and 
as far west as Albert Lea, Minn. 


APFC Director 


A former chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the American 
Plant Food Council, Inc., and one 
of its incorporators, Douglass now 
is a member of its board of directors. 

He also is a member of the board 
of directors of the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute Educational Foun- 
dation, the Agricultural Foundation 
of North Carolina State College, the 
Plant Food Institute of North Caro- 
lina and Virginia, and the Norfolk 
Council of Social Agencies. 





BOLL WEEVIL ALARM 
SOUNDED BY USDA 


A serious note in the crop news 
has been sounded as the reports 
show more boll weevils than ever 
recorded before in the southeastern 
part of the United States, by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. 

An average of nearly 8,000 live 
weevils per acre were found in 8 
South Carolina counties . . . nearly 
twice as many as any previous rec- 
ord. The average was over 11,000 
weevils per acre in Darlington, 
Florence, and Laurens counties. 

In North Carolina, the winter 
carry-over of weevils was also ex- 
trmely high. An average of nearly 
7,000 weevils per acre were found 
in 7 counties of that state. In one 
county, Scotland, live weevils were 
found at the rate of 15,972 per acre, 
ready to move in on cotton fields. 

The entomologists say this means 
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that huge numbers of boll weevils 
will enter cotton fields in the south- 
eastern part of this country just as 
soon as spring opens. They empha- 
size, however, that weather condi- 
tions during June and July will 
largely determine how serious the 
weevil problem will be in 1950. 


SUTHERLIN HEADS SALES 
FOR CHASE IN N. ORLEANS 


John A. Sutherlin has been ap- 
pointed Sales Manager of Chase 
Bag Company’s New Orleans 
Branch according to a recent an- 
nouncement by J. H. Counce, 
Manager at New Orleans. 

Mr. Sutherlin became a member 
of the New Orleans territory’s sales 
force immediately following his tour 
of duty as an Army Air Force pilot 
during World War II. 

His new assignment will include 
eight states in the South and South- 
east with New Orleans as his head- 
quarters. 


scientists under the 


ARLEDGE PROMOTED TO 
‘““VEEP”’ BY V-C. 

C. Cecil Arledge will become vice 
president in charge of sales of 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corpo- 
ration on June 1, it has been an- 
nounced by Joseph A. Howell, 
president of the chemical firm. 


C. Cecil Arledge 


Mr. Arledge comes to Richmond 
from Atlanta, Georgia, where he 
has been a sales executive of Armour 
Fertilizer Works for a number of 
years. In his new position, he will 
have general supervision of the sales 
activities of the V-C corporation. 

DAVISON CHEMICAL 
SPONSORS TV SHOW 

A weekly television show, “The 
Johns Hopkins Science Review,” an 
educational feature televised Fri- 
days at 9:30 (EDST) p.m. from 
Baltimore’s WAAM (ABC), is now 
sponsored by The Davison Chemical 
Corporation of Baltimore. 

Davison’s sponsorship marks the 
first time industry has employed 
television as an educational medium, 
it was said. The shows consist of a 
series of science demonstrations’ 
given by leading Johns Hopkins 
direction of 
Lynn Poole of the university. 

C. F. Hockley, president of Davi- 
son Chemical said the general 
educational format of the show 
would be retained, but guest speak- 
ers representing Baltimore’s busi- 
ness, educational and civic interests, 
would: be added to discuss the re- 
lationship of chemical manufacture 
to the city’s industrial and commun- 
ity activities. 
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L. W. HUBER 


Members of the fertilizer indus- 
try were saddened by the recent 
death of L. W. Huber. Mr. Huber 
died May 12, at his home in Ridge- 
wood, N. J. He was 49. 

The May 13 issue of AMERICAN 
FERTILIZER carried a report of 
Mr. Huber’s illness which forced 
him to close his office at 170 Broad- 
way, New York City. He was 
active in the brokerage of fertilizer 
materials, chemicals, oils and other 
raw materials for industrial plants. 

He began his career in the indus- 
try in 1914 with C. B. Peters Com- 
pany of New York, and opened the 
Huber Company offices in March 
1926. He was a regular attendant 
of the NFA Conventions and had 
numerous friends in the fertilizer 
field and allied industries. 


WILLIAM H. GABELER 


William H. Gabeler, 58, manager 
of the Phosphate Rock Division 
of The Davison Chemical Cor- 
poration of Baltimore, Maryland, 
died April 29 in Bartow, Florida, 
where his office was located and 
where the company has extensive 
phosphate mining interests. He 
was widely known in the fertilizer 
industry. 

Mr. Gabeler joined Davison in 
1920 and was assigned to assist in 
the development of the phosphate 
rock properties of the company at 
Bartow. He also designed the rock 
drying and treating plant for the 


Southern Phosphate Corp. plant at 
Bartow. 

He served as General Superin- 
tendent of the Davison Curtis Bay 
plant from 1936 to 1942 when he 
was made assistant vice-president 
and was active in the production of 
silica gel catalyst for the synthetic 


rubber program so necessary: for the 
prosecution of the war. 

In 1945 he assisted in the deyel. 
opment of an expansion program jp 
connection with the corporation's 
fertilizer plants. In August 1946 he 
was made manager of the ney 
Phosphate Rock Division. 





—— 


APRIL TAG SALE TONNAGE HIGHEST ON RECORD 


Figures received by The National 
Fertilizer Association from States 
having either tax tag or fertilizer 
sales reporting programs reveal that 
the tonnage reported under these 


programs last month was the high- ~ 


est for any April on record. Total- 
ing 1,522,000 equivalent short tons 
(26 per cent more than in April 
1949), the latest figures exceed those 
of the same month last year in each 


of the 13 reporting States. The 
South reported tag sales plus manv- 
facturers’ shipments equivalent to 
1,303,000 tons, or 229,000 tons more 
than a year ago, while the 3 Mid. 
western States sold tags represent- 
ing 219,400 tons of fertilizer, a gain 
of about 85,000 tons over April 1949, 

Current calendar year and fiscal 
year totals are somewhat lower than 
those at the same stage of last year. 


FERTILIZER TAX TAG SALES AND REPORTED SHIPMENTS 
(In Equivalent Short Tons) 
ComPILeD BY THE NaTIONAL FERTILIZER ASSOCIATION 





April 


Fiscal Year 
Cumulative 
July-April 


Calendar Year 
Cumulative 
January-April 





1950 1949 


1950 1949 1949-50 1948-49 





111,630 
296,928 
101,798 
194,697 
73,611 
228,694 
104,611 
81,489 
48,327 
61,331 


80,178 
229,775 
105,780 
161,627 

53,735 
208,122 

94,842 

65,178 

32,716 

42,510 


Virginia 
N. Carolina 


420,203 
1,187,597 
723,380 
908,915 
383,007 
650,022 
218,540 
181,852 
146,194 
240,166 


606,610 
1,180,935 
848,570 
1,102,108 
888,749 
742,489 
305,937 
247,098 
221,988 
478,941 


611,109 
1,651,535 
959,320 
1,168,878 
731,181 


418,182 
990,183 
648,426 
884,895 
420,120 
576,972 
204,894 
179,680 
165,544 


263,292 449,472 





1,303,116 1,074,463 


4,752,188 5,059,876 6,623,425 7,253,868 





45,505 
42,275 
46,770 


74,950 
92,073 
52,387 


276,419 
294,478 
261,962 


777,293 
512,424 
439,106 


783,494 
505,807 
447,718 


371,874 
346,377 
271,122 





Total Midwest... 219,410 134,550 


989,373 832,859 1,728,823 1,737,019 





1,522,526 1,209,013 


5,741,561 5,892,735 8,352,248 8,990,887 
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53,868 


33,494 
15,807 
17,718 


37,019 
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New York, May 24, 1950 


Sulphate of Ammonia 

One leading producer cut the 
price recently and other producers 
followed and prices today range 
from $32.00 per ton to $37.00 per 
ton according to shipping point. 
Some authorities think there will 
be a better movement at the lower 
prices. 

Nitrate of Soda 

Shipments were reported as slow 
at the present time and_ stocks 
were ample at most points. 


Ammonium Nitrate 
No change in the price of this 
material was reported and demand 
continued good from most sections. 


Nitrogenous Tankage 

The demand for this material 
continued good, with the market 
quoted at $3.90 to $4.00 per unit of 
ammonia ($4.74 to $4.86 per unit 
N), f.o.b. shipping points. Some 
producers were reported sold up 
until the Fall. 


Castor Pomace 

Some additional sales have been 
made at $30.50 per ton, f.o.b. pro- 
duction points, for summer ship- 
ment. Very little spot material 
is offered. 

Organics 

Fertilizer organics were steady 
and some materials such as tankage 
and blood showed a slight advance 
in price due to better buying from 
the feed trade. Tankage sold at 
$7.50 per unit of ammonia ($9.12 
pr unit N), f.o.b. Eastern points. 
Blood last sold at $6.50 per unit of 
ammonia ($7.90 per unit N). Soy- 
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NEW YORK 


Drop in Sulphate of Ammonia Prices Reported. Demand for 
Ammonium Nitrate and Fertilizer Organics Continues 
Good. New Potash Prices Show Little Change 
in Delivered Cost on Contract Schedules 


bean meal eased slightly after its 
recent advance and buyers were 
buying only for their immediate 
requirements, with prices for quick 
shipment being quoted at $70.00 
per ton in bulk, f.o.b. Decatur, II. 
Cottonseed meal sold at $70.00 per 
ton, f.o.b. southeastern points, and 
linseed meal was in fair demand at 
around $68.00 per ton, f.o.b. pro- 
duction points in the East. 


Fish Meal 

Buyers are not inclined to buy 
ahead on this material as the fish- 
ing season is at hand. Some feel 
prices may decline as the season 
progresses. Quotations are nomi- 
nally $135.00 per ton for fish meal 
for summer shipment. Various 
lots of imported material have 
arrived recently. 


Bone Meal 
Some late demand was noted for 
this material but stocks were ample 
to fill buyer’s needs. Demand for 
feeding bone meal was slow and feed 
buyers in a good many cases stayed 
out of the market. 


Hoof Meal 
Last sales were made on basis of 
about $7.00 per unit of ammonia 
($8.51 per unit N), f.o.b. Chicago 
with little material offered at this 
figure. 
Superphosphate 
With the end of the mixing season 
at hand, movement was slow, al- 
though at some interior points a 
better demand developed. 


Potash 
Producers recently announced, 
prices for the coming season and 





while the price was advanced to 40 
cents per unit, f.o.b. Carlsbad, the 
discounts were increased so that 
the actual prices for the buyers 


figured out the same. There were 
still some scattered stocks at vari- 
ous Atlantic ports in the importers 
hands. 
Garbage Tankage 

Some inquiry developed for this 
material for future. Prices re- 
mained firm at most points. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Lower Prices on By-Product Sulphate 
of Ammonia. Market Quiet. Sup- 
plies of Most Materials Ample 


PHILADELPHIA, May 24, 1950 


Market in materials is still rather 
quiet with no important price 
change except in coke-oven sulphate 
of ammonia, which is now the 
cheapest form of solid nitrogen. 
Organics are in ample supply and 
price position remains about the 
same. 

Sulphate of Ammonia—Coke-oven 
price was reduced last week to as 
low as $32.00 per ton in bulk at 
production plants, and the export 
market is quoted at $35.00 at sea- 
board. This article is now the low- 
est costing solid form of nitrogen 
obtainable. 


Nitrate of Soda—Demand con- 
tinues fairly normal for the season 
although the movement is in rather 
less volume than desired. _ 

Blood, Tankage, Bone—Demand 
is rather slow with Blood quoted at 
$6.00 to $6.25 per unit of ammonia 
($7.29 to $7.59 per unit N), and 
tankage at $7.00 to $7.50 ($8.51 
to $9.12 per unit N). Raw bone 
is quoted at $60.00 to $62.50, and 
steamed bone at $58.00 to $60.00 
per ton. 


Castor Pomace — Demand has 
eased off and occasional sales are 
reported at $30.50 per ton at the 
oil mills. 

Fish Scrap—New scrap is quoted 
at $130.00 on when-and-if made 
basis, with menhaden meal at 
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$140.00 to $145.00 per ton. Market 
quiet. 

Phosphate Rock.—Domestic de- 
mand is reported firm and steady, 
with normal seasonal movemnt on 
contracts. Supplies are ample. 

Supherphosphate—Market is firm 
with supply not too easy in this 
territory. No recent price changes 
are noted. 

Potash—Inquiry for spot picked 
up very materially during the re- 
cent railroad strike, but the situa- 
tion is again practically normal and 
little activity in evidence. 


CHARLESTON 
Demand Slackens with End of Season. 
Good Inquiry for Future Material. 
Lower Sulphate of Ammonia Prices. 


CHARLESTON. May 22, 1950 


Fertilizer materials for use this 
season are slackening in demand as 
the season tapers off. Superphos- 
phate is fairly tight in certain areas, 
but is easy in the South. Demand 
for organics for this season is dull, 
but for the new season fairly active. 
New prices of potash have been 
made by several domestic pro- 
ducers at a very slight increase. 

Organics—Demand for organics 
for prompt shipment is dull as the 
fertilizer season is practically over. 
Demand for fall and spring organics 
is good and two domestic nitroge- 
nous producers have just with- 
drawn from the market, having 
sold their expected production for 
the time being. Prices are nomi- 
nally $3.75 to $4.10 per unit of 
ammonia ($4.56 to $4.98 per unit 
N), in bulk f.o.b. productions points, 
for domestic nitrogenous. Limited 


quantities of imported nitrogenous 
have been offered at around $4.75 
per unit of ammonia ($5.77 per 
unit N), in bags c.i.f. Atlantic 
ports. 


Castor Pomace—Last sales were 
made at $30.50 per ton in bags, f.o.b. 
Northeastern production points 
with no offerings for shipment be- 
yond August. Movement is pri- 
marily against current contracts. 


Dried Ground Blood — Chicago 
market is quiet at around $6.25 
per unit of ammonia ($7.59 per 
unit N), in bulk, with the New York 
market about $6.75 to $7.00 per 
unit ($8.20 to $8.51 per unit N), 
f.o.b. New York area. 


Potash—Two more producers re- 
cently announced contract prices 
for the new season. Muriate of 
potash in bulk, f.o.b. Carlsbad, 
New Mexico is at 40 cents per unit 
of K:O and manure salts at 21 cents 
per unit of KO. Discounts are 
reported at 10 per cent and 6 per 
cent, making the final price a frac- 
tion of a cent above the past sea- 
son’s prices. Muriate of potash 
f.o.b. Trona, California in bulk is 
priced at 481% cents carlots. 


Ground Cotton Bur Ash—Ship- 
ments have declined as the season 
nears its end, but during the past 
season, considerable tonnage of 
this 30/40 per cent K:O material 
was used by fertilizer manufacturers 
over a wide area. Current price is 
65 cents per unit of KO in bulk, 
f.o.b. Texas production point for 
ground material. 


Phosphate Rock—Market is rela- 
tively quiet, but prices remain 
steady. Movement is in seasonal 
dimensions. 


Superphosphate — Supplies ay 
easy in the South, but in certay 
areas of the East and Midweg 
tight supply conditions prevail, 


Sulphate of Ammonia— Producer 
of coke-oven material have recently 
lowered prices for shipment during 
the new season. Material origing. 
ing at Chicago is reported 4 
around $35.00, at Pittsburgh $32,99 
and the Birmingham area, $87, 
per ton in bulk. It remains to kk 
seen whether producers of synthetic 
material this year will meet they 
prices. 


Ammonium Nitrate—Demand js 
seasonal, yet absorbing available 
supplies. Prices remain firm, 


Nitrate of Soda—Stocks continye 
plentiful and current demand fairl 
steady. Shipments so far this 
spring have not been in the volum 
previously expected. Prices remain 
unchanged. 


CHICAGO 


Feed Materials Market Strong. Prices 
on Finished Products Tend to Advance 


CuicaGo, May 22, 1950 


The midwestern market on an 
mal proteins is steady to strong 
Slight advances have been realized 
on unground materials and iit 
prices on finished products have 
been advanced. The demand i 
quite broad and in most instances 
sellers are looking for opportunities 
to realize better prices for unground 
material. If this is accomplished, 
it is quite probable that further im 
creases will be called for unfinished 
goods. 

Meat scraps, ground and sacked, 
50 per cent protein, range from 








SINCE 1885 —| 


QUALITY THAT LASTS! 


Burlap or Cotton Bags of all kinds... 
New or Used—Printed or Plain— Laminated 


Write, wire or phone our nearest office for latest quotations 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, PRES. 
« NEW ORLEANS 


GOOD BAGS 
GOOD SERVICE 
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Baughman’s new principle (above) contrasts sharply with 
the ordinary method (right). The direction control of the 


Model 235 Attachment assures minimum waste in spread- 
ing expensive fertilizers. 


. Prices 
dvance 


oie MODEL 23F FERTILIZER SPRAYER ATTACHMENT 
ai MAKES IT LAY AND STICK 


strong. 
valine For Baughman K, K-2 and K-3 Bodies. Prevents Folds to 8 feet easily and solidly for highway travel- 
i wind from scattering lime and phosphate spreads. Open (to 18 feet) and ready for work in a jiffy. Ruggedly 
id list Confines air blast from whirling distributor and directs built of 13 gauge alloy steel . . . heavy reinforced 
3 have spreading materials outward and groundward. Causes hinges. No moving parts .. . all parts replaceable. 
and is the spread to LAY and STICK. Spreads limestone Heavy combination canvas and rubber curtain. 
up to 30 feet . . . phosphate and other fertilizers up to Nothing like it on the market .. . WRITE FOR 
stances 20 feet. FULL INFORMATION. 
unities 


- CUT COSTS . . . INCREASE PROFITS with BAUGHMAN Customized EQUIPMENT 
plished, 


her in- MODEL Q SCREW CONVEYOR loads and 
Pig? unloads from the horizontal to 50°. Capacity 
inished up to 40 bu. per minute. Big 9’ conveyor Fe BELT and BUCKET ELE- 
screw handles any dry, powdered or granular Pi VATOR ... stores in bulk 
materials. Available Tk ox without wheels— 4 os gy in bulk . “Tes 
hundreds of applications. : eliminates gging. e 
sacked ™ most efficient way to handle 
commercial fertilizers. 
LOW COST because it’s 
assembled from standard 
size sections, eliminating 
the cost of a custom-built 
installation. 





WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
of Baughman fertilizer handling and spreading equipment 





BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
@ &» . 252 SHIPMAN ROAD, JERSEYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


“The Pioneers of the Fertilizer Spreading Industry ” 
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$115.00 to $120.00 per ton accord- 
ing to location. Digester tankage, 
60 per cent protein, is listed at 
$110.00 to $115.00 per ton. Dry 
rendered tankage is generally held 
at $2.15 per unit of protein, but 
thus far buying interest is confined 
to price levels ranging from $2.00 
to $2.10 per unit delivered, depend- 
ing upon quality. Wet rendered 
tankage is firm at $8.50 ($10.33 
per unit N) for high test material 
with $9.00 ($10.94 per unit N), 
generally quoted. Low testing ma- 
terial is about 50 cents per unit 
higher. 

Dried blood again sold at $6.25 
per unit of ammonia ($7.59 per 
unit N). This price is still obtain- 
able and $6.50 ($7.90 per unit N), 
is asked. Steamed bone meal in 
bags, 65 per cent B.P.L., is quoted 
$70.00 to $75.00 per ton and raw 
bone meal, 44 per cent ammonia, 
45 per cent B.P.L., $65.00 to $70.00 
per ton. 


RUPP ELECTED PRESIDENT 

OF BAUGH & SONS CO. 

Walter S. Rupp has been elected 
President of The Baugh and Sons 
Company, 25 South Calvert St., 
Baltimore 2, Md., at a meeting of 
the organization’s Board of Direc- 
tors. He was formerly Executive 
Vice President. 

B. H. Brewster resigned as Pres- 
ident of the Company and was 
elected Chairman of the Board of 
Directors and Francis White re- 
signed as Vice President and was 
elected Vice Chairman of the Board. 
The announcement was made by 
Mr. Brewster. 

Mr. Rupp is a member of the 


Board of Directors of the American 
Plant Food Council. 


MARCH 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
The end of the coal strike on 

March 6th was reflected in the pro- 
duction figures for March on by- 
product sulphate of ammonia as 
reported by the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines. Total production at the 
coke ovens from both by-product 
and purchased ammonia came to 
66,000 tons, compared with 53,000 
tons in February. This is still far 


below the March, 1949, output of 
79,000 tons. Shipments during 
March equalled production, yi), 
the result that stocks on hand py, 
mained around the 85,000 ton ley¢ 


Mar. Feb, Mar, 
1950 1950 9 
Production Tons Tons Toy 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
By-Product........... 
Purchased Am......... 
Ammonia Liquor 
Shipments 
Sulphate of Ammonia 


61,587 
4,412 3, 
1,745 


62,129 57 

4,457 3, 

Ammonia Liquor 1,271 
Stocks on Hand 

Sulphate of Ammonia 
Ammonia Liquor 


84,531 85,597 14.333 
588 664 48) 
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Hough Model HF’ Payloader .. 


The Frank G. Hough Co. recently 
announced its completely restyled 
and improved Model HF 34-yard 
PAYLOADER tractor shovel. 

Included in the improvements are 
greater engine horsepower, greater 
built-in tractor effort, more digging 
power, faster speed ranges and in- 
creased stability and balance. Four 


forward speeds, from 2.4 to 195 
mph, and four reverse speeds, from 
3.5 to 28.7 mph, are provided in the 
full-reversing transmission. A nev, 
heavy, cast radiator grill at the rea 
of the Payloader gives effective pn. 
tection and has a functional moden 
look. The rest of the exterior has 
also been restyled so that the entire 
unit has a cleaner, more efficient 
appearance. Boom side-guards ar 
also included as standard equip- 
ment. 


The success of its predecessor for 
a wide variety of digging, loading 
and other earthmoving and material 
handling work predicts an even 
greater acceptance and performance 
for this new, more powerful Model 
HF Payloader. Literature and other 
details can be secured from your 
Hough Distributor or by writing to 
The Frank G. Hough Co., 704A 
Sunnyside Avenue, Libertyville, 
Illinois. 





prompt delivery--everywhere. 





C/AL:MAGHOXIDE 
CUT YOUR COSTS WITH ——» 


Unexcelled for its superior Dehydrating, Neutralizing, CAL-MAG 
and Curing factors in the preparation of better fertil- 
izers. Write for complete information. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


Three railroads serve our Carey, Ohio plant--assuring 


OXIDES 
MgO 40.39 
CaO 58.07 
TNP 203.88 


eo NATIONAL LIME. STONE CO. — 
General Offices -++ ++ FINDLAY, OHIO 


Nar, 
CAL pia 


Seay 
GMA C 


We Also Produce 
DOLOMITIC 
HYDRATED 

LIME (165 TNP) 


and 
KILN DRIED RAW 
DOLOMITE 
(107 TNP) 
Screened to size 
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EASIER TO SELL 


EASIER TO HANDLE 


The exclusive Davison tumbling process that puts a 
porous, casehardened surface around each granule of 
Davco Granulated Superphosphate gives you a factual 
selling advantage that puts money right into your 
hands. 


You can tell the farmer it stores without caking. It 
pours and drills freely without dusting, bridging or 
clogging. The casehardened surface prevents too 
rapid leaching to assure maximum utilization by the 
crops. 


You enjoy the same cake-free storage advantage, 
virtually dust-free bagging, and a price that puts you 
in a favorable competitive position. Because Davi- 
son owns and controls every step in production from 
the mines to the finished product, you are always 
assured of fastest service and highest quality on Davco 
Granulated Superphosphate. 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Fast fagh (domi &) BALTIMORE-3, MD. 


EXCLUSIVE PRODUCERS OF GRANULATED, AND ONE OF THE OLDEST 
AND LARGEST PRODUCERS OF NORMAL GRADES OF SUPERPHOSPHATES 
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(Exclusive from our Washington correspondent) 


W: MENTIONED LAST TIME that there might be some significance in 
lower prices then being quoted on ammonium sulfate for export. 
It looks now that we were not far off the beam—considering the recently 
announced prices for by-product material of $32-33-34-35 and 37 
dollars per ton in bulk depending upon location. 
ie a 
IN SOME QUARTERS there is present a feeling that part of the fore- 
cast drop in mixed goods tonnage this year may be made up by in- 
creased use of straight materials—particularly nitrogeneous side 
dressers. 
* * x a 
PMA INFORMATION HAS just put out a good radio script on the im- 
portance of fertilizers to soil conservation. It points out the favorable 
cost. position of fertilizers compared with other things farmers buy— 
and that farmers can help in keeping fertilizer costs low by anticipating 
their needs and getting their orders in well ahead of time. This would 
tend to spread deliveries over a longer stretch during the year. Perhaps 
the industry can lend a hand by giving more attention to the importance 
of supplying goods that will keep in good condition under farm storage, 
and improved packaging. If you want a copy write Production 
and Marketing Administration, Information Branch, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for radio script No. 122. 
xe er &e 
IN VIEW OF THE reported lack of response to Army bid invitations 
it does not look as though there is any interest on the part of private 
interests at present to take over operation of Morgantown Ammonia 
Works. What! Nobody needs 600 tons of ammonia a day? 
ete Re 
If any items mentioned in this column are 
of special interest to our readers, please 
write and ask for more news. Address 
your letters to Washington InF AR Mation. 


IN THE FUTURE=-== 


s 


June * West Virginia University Field Day, Reymann Memorial 


Farm, Wardensville 

June 6- 9 Southern Tobacco Workers’ Conference, Gainesville, Florida 

June 8-10 Meeting, Southern Feed and Fertilizer Control Officials, 
Galveston, Texas 

June 14-16 Meeting, Western Section of the American Society of 
Agronomy, Davis, California 

June 19-21 Annual Meeting, American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers, Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

June 21-26 Fifth Annual Convention, Plant Food Producers—Ontario, 
Tadoussac, Quebec 

June 26-28 Summer meeting Northeastern Section, American Society 
of Agronomy, Ithaca, New York 

dune 29 y iemrotae Field Day, Dairy Research Farm, Sussex, New 

ersey 

duly 9-14 New England Pasture Tour 

duly 12-13 South Carolina Fertilizer Conference, Clemson, South 
Carolina 

July 17-18 Northwest Fertilizer Conference, Puyallup, Washington 











Bemis 
WATERPROOF 


Laminated Textile 


The Strongest Shipping Bags Made 


Cut loss from “bad order” arrival... 
get protection against punctures, 
tears and damage from rough hand- 
ling. Bemis Waterproof Bags are 
tough. And they stop moisture loss 
or absorption... prevent contamins- 
tion and insect infestation . ..can be 
made resistant to acid, grease and 
oil. Investigate. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO., Waterproof Dept. 
408-N Pine Street, S!. Lovis 2, Mo. 
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You Can Depend On 


WOODWARD 


IRON COMPANY 


As a Direct Source of Supply 
for Uniform, High Quality 


AMMONIUM SULPHATE 


Processed with our own facilities 
under close Woodward controls. 


Your inquiries are invited. Write 


WOODWARD IRON COMPANY 


WOODWARD, ALABAMA 
Independent Since 1882 


* Birmingham, Alabama + -»hone 6786 
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New Baughman Transport Body power take-off on the truck trans. 
mission. For trailer type bodies, 
Baughman Mfg. Co., Jerseyville, The new body is compartmentized either individual motor drive, gp. 
Iil., has introduced a transport so that as many as six individual cial fifth wheel taking power throug} 
body specially designed for handling loads can be hauled on one trip. a king pin or a flexible shaft drive 
superphosphate. Self-unloading, the | Unloading controls are located on can be employed. 
new product is designed to load, _ the outside of the body. A swing- 
haul and unload superphosphate ing boom is provided for attaching : 
without bagging. a conveyor to direct material flow SEDBERRY APPOINTS 
A belt drive conveyor in the — into bins, windows or portholes. DIVISIONAL MANAGER 
bottom of the body is said to unload Built of alloy steel, the new prod- M. B. Sedberry, president of 
with minimum agitation thus pre- _uct is of electro welded construc- J. B. Sedberry, Inc. of Franklin, 
venting supherphosphate from pack- tion. A waterproof roof can be — Tennessee, has announced the ap. 
ing or crusting. High speed operation _ installed. pointment of Mr. Roy A. Harold, 
is one of the main features of the All bearings are of the grease operating as Jay Bee Equipment 
body. sealed type. Power is supplied by Co., P.O. Box 390, Ardmore, Pa,, 
as divisional manager on the Jay 
Bee line of JAY BEE mills, mixers, 
etc. for the following states: Penn. 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Conneeti- 
cut, New Jersey, Delaware, New 
York, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver. 
mont, Massachusetts. 


Samson had the right idea about 
advertising. He took two columns 
and brought down the house. 

Politics consists of two sides and 

Baughman Superphosphate Handler a fence. 





—¥C fertilize 


Complete Fertilizers Superphogphate 
Concentrated Superphosphage 
Phospho Plaster SulphuricjAcid 





VC phosphate rock products 


Phosphate Rock, Ground! and Unground 
Calcined Phosphate Rock Nowulized Phosphatic Materials 











cleansers ¥C fibers VC bags 


Vicara® Textile Fibers Burlap Bags Cotton Bags 


The Vicar ® Line of Cleansers 
Zycon Fibers Paper Bags 














Phosphorus Sodium Paeaghhates chemic Ss 
Phosphoric Acids Disodium Ph 
Technical Grade (Technical and Drug Grades) Calcium Phosphates 
85% N. F. Grade Trisodium Phosphate Monocalcium Phosphate 
75% Food Grade Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate Lucky Leaven® Phosphate 
62'4% Commercial Grade Sodium Tripolyphosphate Phosphate Paste 











PRODUCTS 
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AMOUS 
PHILLIPS 
FERTILIZERS! 


AMMONIUM SULFATE 


Phillips 66 Ammonium Sulfate (21% nitro- 
gen) is characterized by uniform crystals 
and resistance to caking. It mixes easily. 
Can be used for high analysis mixtures or 
for direct application. 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 


Phillips 66 Prilled Ammonium Nitrate con- 
tains 33.5% nitrogen. The small coated prills 
or pellets resist “‘wetting” . . . handle easily. 
You can depend on Phillips 66 Prilled Am- 
monium Nitrate for uniformity and purity. 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 


Get more N per dollar! Phillips 66 Nitrogen 
Solutions are well suited to the preparation 
of high-analysis fertilizers and the ammonia- 
tion of superphosphate. They keep handling 
costs low. Promote rapid curing. 


AGRICULTURAL AMMONIA 


Plentiful and dependable supplies of Agri- 
cultural Ammonia (81+ 4% nitrogen), avail- 
able in tank cars, are assured by Phillips 
huge plant in the Texas Panhandle. 


Write our nearest district office for full information. 


) PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 
FERTILIZER SALES DIVISION + BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 

NORFOLK TAMPA HOUSTON 
610-612 Royster Bidg. 305 Morgan Street 423 Commerce Bidg. Additior 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 

7 South Dearborn 4521 Produce Plaza West 


AMMONIUM SULFATE * AMMONIUM NITRATE * NITROGEN SOLUTIONS *- ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
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100th Anniversary Of 
H. J. Baker & Brothers 


Two great centennials are in 
progress in this year of 1950 . 
the industry is celebrating its 100th 
anniversary, and H. J. Baker and 
Brothers is also looking backward 
to its origin in Baltimore, July, 1850. 
Baker & Bro. are importers, ex- 
porters and distributors of heavy 
chemicals, fertilizers, feeding mate- 
rials and greases. The Century 
Anniversary Year was announced 
this month by the firm’s partners 
H. V. B. Smith and H. S. McCormick. 
“In commemorating the centen- 
nial of our firm” said Mr. Smith, 
“our greatest satisfaction is derived 
from our long and intimate connec- 
tion with the fertilizer industry.” 
The Baker organization stems 
from a Baltimore firm started in 
1842 by Henry J. and Charles J. 
Baker in the paint, oil and glass 
trade. In July, 1850, the business, 
known as Baker Brothers & Com- 
pany, had reached the point where 
it comprised two warehouses on 
So. Charles St. The warehouses 
burned down that month and were 
rebuilt in the form of a five-story 
building, completed in 1851. 


New York Office Opened 


In 1850, the year of the fire in 
Baltimore, the brothers organized 
H. J. Baker & Bro., in New York 
for the purpose of conducting a 
paint, oil and glass business and for 
the importation of French glass and 
chemicals. H. J. Baker came to 
New York while Charles remaired 
in Baltimore, becoming in time one 
of that city’s most respected citizens. 


In 1851, Henry J. Baker was 
joined by Conrad Braker, Jr. The 
Baker organization remained a part- 
nership throughout its history but 
on the death of Henry J. Baker the 
connection of the Baker family with 
the partnership ceased. Subse- 
quently the son of Conrad Braker, 
jr., Henry J. Braker, joined his 
father in the partnership and on 
the death of his father, continued 
the business. In 1901 he took in as 


Junior partner Frank Morse Smith, 
the father of H. V. B. Smith. 
H. V. B. Smith became a member of 
the firm in 1926 and H. S. Mc- 
Cormick joined him in the partner- 
ship in 1932. 


Allied Companies 

In 1857 Baker built an oil works 
in Jersey City for the manufacture 
of castor oil and this plant was the 
forerunner of the present-day Baker 
Castor Oil Company. In 1864 Baker 
purchased the Gowanus Chemical 
Works in Brooklyn where it pro- 
duced saltpeter and other chemicals. 
It also manufactured complete 
mixed fertilizers in Brooklyn under 
the name of East India Chemical 
Works and these fertilizers were 
well known in their day. During 
the course of this varied activity 
the firm carried on a substantial 
foreign business, principally import, 
and dealt in commodities such as 
plumbago, chemicals for soap, glass 
and paper makers, refined and crude 
camphor, epsom salts, borax and 
magnesite. 

Frank Morse Smith was in the 


partnership from 1901 until his 
death in 1929 and during that 
period, together with his partner, 
William H. Gelshenan, who was jp 
the firm from 1908 to 1924, the 
business became more and more 
involved with the fertilizer industry, 
Over the years it sought in all cor. 
ners of the earth practically every 
type of fertilizer raw material for 
distribution to fertilizer manufae. 
turers. 

To-day, in addition to fertilize 
materials, the firm handles jin a 
very substantial way feeding ‘a 
terials, packing house by-produetg, 
fishery by-products and _ sey 
chemical and pharmaceutical s 
cialties. 


DAVISON SHOWS DROP IN 
NINE MONTHS NET 


The Davison Chemical Corpor 
tion reports a net income for the 
nine months ended March 26, 1950 
amounting to $1,115,000, as come 
pared with $1,462,000 for the sam 
period last year. 4 

Sales for the nine months amounté 
to $23,640,000, compared wil i 
$25,725,000 for the similar period: 
a year ago. 

Chester F. Hockley, Board Ch 
man and President of the Corporg 
tion, in commenting on operatid 
for the period stated that the shor 
age of potash which resulted fre 
the strike at the mines of domest 
suppliers has been a major facto 
in the reduction of sales volume @ 
commercial fertilizers. The redui 
tion in domestic supplies of po : 
was in part covered by purchases 
of imported material at premiuiii’ 
prices, which resulted in higher ua 
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BROKERS 


GIRARD TRUST BUILDING 
Cable Address: “WOODWARD” 





FERTILIZER AND FEED MATERIALS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Codes used: Acme, Bentley’s Complete, Appendix, Private 





IMPORTERS 
EXPORTERS 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PA., U. S. A. 
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LARGE FERTILIZER 
PROJECT FOR 
EGYPT 





Gas reformers to convert refinery gas to hydrogen and nitrogen 





sa ye ae 


Nitric acid absorption towers and ammonia storage tanks 


These photographs show work in progress on the 550-ton 
per day fertilizer plant being built at Suez, Egypt. This 
important Chemico project includes plants for the produc- 
tion of synthetic ammonia, nitric acid and calcium nitrate 
together with complete facilities for supplying utilities 
such as power and water to the various units. This is 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION 


A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVE 
CYANAMID PRODUCTS, LTD., BRETTENHAM HOUSE, LANCASTER PLACE, LONDON W. C. 2 ENGLAND 
EUROPEAN LICENSEE OF N. E. C. PROCESS 
HYDRO-NITRO S$. A., 8 QUAI DU CHEVAL BLANC, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND * CABLES: CHEMICONST, NEW YORK 
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Model of fertilizer works 
built before project 
was initi 
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Local craftsmen placing reinforcing steel for foundations 














General view of the project which covers an area of 1350 acres 





one of a number of world-wide Chemico activities which 
include projects in Formosa, India, Mexico, South Africa 
and Brazil. Whatever your problem may be in the produc- 
tion of heavy chemicals ... wherever it may be ... you 
can be sure that Chemico will deliver a highly efficient 
plant on a guaranteed-performance basis. 


CORPORATION <> 
@G 


Chemico Plants are 
Profitable Investments 


costs of products sold. There has 
also been a shrinkage in export sales 
of superphosphate which is attrib- 
utable to dollar shortage in several 
countries which were purchasing 
superphosphate in the United States 
earlier in the preceding fiscal year. 
Partially offsetting these unfavor- 
able factors, other products of the 
Corporation, generally, have shown 
an improvement in both sales vol- 
ume and earnings. 


OHIO NITROGEN SURVEY 
COMPLETED 


Dr. E. E. Barnes, of the Depart- 
ment of Agronomy, Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, recently 
reported to AMERICAN FERTILIZER 
the completed 1950 survey of avail- 
able nitrogen in Ohio wheat fields. 

Contrary to expectations avail- 
able nitrogen is high—heavy rains 
this winter have[not leached out. the 
ammonia and nitrate farms as much 
as was expected. 

With this condition prevailing 
generally, it would appear to be 
bad judgment to apply more nitro- 
gen to wheat fields continues Barnes, 
except on fields known to be in a 
very unfertile condition. Also, it 
should be remembered that even 
without more nitrogen, straw growth 
is apt to be heavy, and it was 
necessary to clip some wheat fields 
in early May, so successful seedings 
of clover or alfalfa could be made. 

Topdressing winter wheat in early 
April with nitrogen fertilizer is a 
practice which has been highly ad- 
vertised during the last quarter of a 
century, and experimental results 
obtained in testing this practice 


have been erratic. In not more than 
half the years has the practice been 
profitable. 

In early years it was plain that 
there was a correlation between the 
weather and whether or not applica- 
tions of nitrogen on wheat resulted 
in increased yields. In_ seasons 
following winters with heavy rain- 
fall on unfrozen ground good in- 
creases in wheat yields from spring 
applications of nitrogen have usu- 
ally been recorded. On the other 
hand, if the preceding winter was 
one of low rainfall or one in which 
the ground was frozen most of the 
time, spring applications of nitrogen 
have not given increases in wheat 
yields, at least not enough to be 
profitable. 


RADIO-ACTIVE WORK AT 
GEORGIA STATION 


Work with radio-active materials, 
at the Georgia Experiment Station, 
will be continued this year, accord- 
ing to Dr. L. C. Olson, soils chemist. 

The Georgia Station will analyze 
radio-active samples for at least four 
other Southeastern states in addi- 
tion to supervising all experiments 
in Georgia. The station also will be 
responsible for the safety handling 
of radio-active fertilizers in the 
Georgia tests. 

Tests will be conducted with 
radio-active phosphate on Ladino 
clover and alfalfa at Experiment, on 
peanuts at Tifton, and on cotton at 
Athens. The objective of all these 
tests will be to determine when 
lime should be applied to the soil in 
relation to superphosphate in order 
to get the most efficient use of the 
phosphate. 


In addition to these tests, anothe 
test will be conducted in cooperation 
with the Georgia Mountain Experi. 
ment Station to determine how fine 
or coarse phosphate should be ty 
give maximum plant uptake of the 


phosphate. 


The laboratory at the Georgia Ry. 
periment Station will analyze sam. 
ples of radio-active plant materials 
for South Carolina, Mississippi, 


Florida, and Alabama. 


Specially adapted Geiger counters 
have been secured to measure the 
amount of radiation from the plants, 


MARCH SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Increased mixing activities 
throughout the industry during 
March resulted in a 15 per cent 
increase in superphosphate produc. 
tion, according to the U.S. Bureay 


of Census. 


Total putput, figured 


on the basis of 18 per cent A.P.A, 
was 1,073,136 tons, compared with 
857,122 tons in February. Ship. 
ments to dry mixers increased even 
more, resulting in a drop in stocks 
on hand at the end of March toa 
figure of about 1,000,000 tons, com- 
pared with stocks of 1,300,000 tons 


on February 28th. 


March 
1950 
Tons 
913,952 

61,267 
4,512 


Production 
Normal, 18% 
Concentrated, 45%. 
Base Goods, 18%. . 
Shipments and 
Used in Producing 
Plants 

Normal, 18%... ... 1,166,008 
Concentrated, 45%, 84,920 
Base Goods, 18%. . 10,136 
Stocks on Hand, 

End of Month 


Feb. March 

1950 1949 

Tons Tons 
709,907 907,425 
56,481 41,848 
3,182 8,236 


887,509 1,177,760 
67,157 44,746 
6,012 12,104 


821,629 1,055,717 824,802 


70,447 
11,964 


94,100 61,738 
17,588 5,309 





THE DAVIDSON COMMISSION CO. 














BROKERS 


TALLOWS—GREASES—STEARINES 
FERTILIZER AND ANIMAL FEED MATERIALS 
VEGETABLE OILS—ANIMAL OILS 
FATTY ACIDS—FISH OIL AND FISH MEAL 
ANIMAL GLANDS AND GLANDULAR DERIVATIVES 


UTILITIES BUILDING—327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Codes Used 
ROBINSON 
CROSS 
KELLY - YOPP 
TELETYPE CGO 1051 
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RAYMOND paper SHIPPING SACKS 


You want a Fertilizer Shipping Sack that keeps both 
the farmer and the dealer sold on your product 
.»-@ RAYMOND MULTI-WALL PAPER SHIPPING SACK 


Raymond CUSTOM BUILT fertilizer sacks, 
with brands printed in brilliant, fade-proof 
colors, are recognized as the top container 
in the industry. They are made of tough, 
specially prepared Kraft paper that is 
plenty strong, yet pliable for easy handling. 





Raymond Shipping Sacks are made in 
various sizes, types, and strengths. They’re 
sift-proof, dust-proof, and water-resistant. 


THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Illustrated are the verious types of 
RAYMOND MULTI-WALL PAPER SHIP- 
PING SACKS thet are used in the 
fertilizer industry. 
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LEAF SPRAYS MAY NOT 
FILL NITROGEN NEEDS 


Dr. C. P. Harley, plant scientist 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that apple growers who 
supply nitrogen to their orchards 
through the new urea leaf sprays 
may need to apply additional ferti- 
lizer to the soil for best growth. 

His studies indicate that at pres- 
ent recommended rates, leaf sprays 
supply about one pound of actual 
nitrogen per tree when the neces- 
sary amount of spray is approxi- 
mately 20 gallons. (This is in three 
applications at the rate of five pounds 
of urea for each 100 gallons of 
water). In many cases one pound 
of nitrogen per tree is not enough 
for best growth in large trees. 
Higher concentrations injure the 
leaves and only part of the nitrogen 
will stay on the leaves. From one- 
third to one-half of the spray is 
retained by the foliage. 

Harley points out that applica- 
tion of nitrogen in leaf sprays has 
several advantages: 

(1) It saves labor. Growers in 
areas where sprays are required for 
the control of insect and fungus 
diseases can add urea to the pest 
control sprays. The schedule for 
urea sprays begins with an applica- 
tion when the tree is in the calyx 
or petal-fall stage. The second and 
third sprays are usually applied at 
subsequent 10-day intervals. Late 
spraying with urea appears not to 
be advisable as it may result in 
poor fruit color. 

(2) Urea penetrates apple leaf tis- 
sues rapidly. About 85 per cent of 
the urea which stays on the leaf, is 


absorbed within 50 hours after the 
spray is applied. 

(3) Cost of nitrogen in this form 
is about on a par with that of other 
forms. Harley estimates that urea 
in the leaf sprays costs about 6 cents 
per mature tree for each application. 

(4) It is likely that apple trees, 
especially those in sodded orchards, 
will show increased growth in suc- 
ceeding years as they benefit from 
the drip and run-off of sprays ap- 
plied to the leaves and absorbed by 
the roots. However, this gain 
seldom shows up the first year. 

(5) Trees suffering from root in- 
jury will probably recover more 
rapidly if aided by nitrogen taken 
directly. into the leaves in the 
spring. 


IOWA RESEARCH ON 
PHOSPHORUS 


Iowa State College has become 
the center of phosphorus research 
relating to soils and fertilizers for 
the north central states according 
to recent news releases. 

One phase of the work is under 
way through a regional cooperative 
project with the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils and Agricultural En- 
gineering, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The agricul- 
tural experiment stations of Iowa, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Kan- 
sas and Nebraska are also cooper- 
ating. 

Emphasis will be on factors affect- 
ing the efficiency of different phos- 
phate fertilizers and on the chemical 
reactions of phosphates with soils 


in relation to the residual value of 
the fertilizers. 


In addition to the cooperatiye 
program now in operation, a cop. 
tract has just been signed between 
the Tennessee Valley Auth» rity and 
the college whereby the college yjlj 
receive $6,000 during the present 
fiscal year to study the relative | 
efficiency of various expcrimental 
fertilizers under soil and climatic 
conditions typical of the north cen. 
tral region. Similar sums are ex. 
pected to be provided by TVA each 
year through 1954. 

The Muscle Shoals plant of TVA 
is considered a national laboratory 
for research in fertilizer processing, 
and it wants to test its products in 
various areas of the country. 


In selecting Iowa as the center of 
research in the north central states, 
TVA pointed out that the Towa 
Agricultural Experiment Station al- 
reacy has shown considerable inter- 
est in TVA phosphates, and has 
conducted experiments with these 
fertilizers. Iowa is particularly well 
suited for such work because it has 
considerable acreage of acid prairie 
soils as. well as calcareous soils. 
TVA also took into consideration 
the fact that Iow: already is head- 
quarters of the regional phosphorus 
research project ia which the north 
central states and the USDA ar 
p2rticipating. 

In Iowa the TVA research will in- 
clude field experiments as well as 
laboratory and greenhouse tests. 
Iowa State College will establish 
long-term projects at its outlying 
experimental farms and will work 
with some individual farmers on 
short-term projects. 








THE BRADLEY HERCULES MILLS 





AND GRIFFIN MILLS 





For Fine or Semi-Fine Grinding of 


PHOSPHATE ROCKS and LIMESTONE 





Allentown, Penna. 





Capacities 1 to 50 Tons Per Hour 
Catalogs Mailed on Request 


BRADLEY PULVERIZER COMPANY 


All-Steel 


Fertilizer 
Mixin; 

Batch Mixers— 
Dry Batching 











Dependable for Fifty Years 


Pan Mixers— 
Wet Mixing 
= Hammer 
Cage Type 0} 
Tail ngs Acid Weight 
Pulverizers Scales 


Self-Contained 


STEDMAN FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 
AURORA, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


Vibrating 
Screens 
Dust Weigh 





Founded 1834 
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ALEX. M. MciVER Established 1915 H. H. MclVER 


ALEX. M. McIVER & SON 


BROKERS 


SPECIALIZING ® Sulphuric Acid 
® Nitrogenous Materials 
® Blood and Fertilizer Tankage 
® Phosphate Rock 
® Castor Pomace 
® OilMill Products 
® High Testing Dolomitic Lime 
© “Riceland” Ground Rice Hulls 
© Ammoniated Base and Superphosphate 


Representatives Virginia Carolina Chemical Corporation Bag Department 
Burlap Bags Paper Bags Cotton Bags 
GROUND COTTON BUR ASH 


Peoples Office Building Charleston, S. C. 
Phones: Local 2-4627—L. D. 921-922 








a 
ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


= Z f office: MURT BUILDING 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Armour MAILING ADDRESS: P. 0. BOX 1685, ATLANTA 1, GA. 


BIG CROP Division oftces: UR 
FERTILIZERS Birmingham, Ala. New York, N. Y. — 


M a ke Jacksonville, Fla. pe iete N.C. : 
ini a lS Vertagreen 
Augusta, Ga. Columbia, S. C. 
Do Its Columbus, Ga. Nashville, Tenn. 
Best chine ih Dal Tox Plant Food 
New Orleans, i Norfolk, Va. 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER W 
Presque isle, Me. Havana, Cuba mam orice, arama. — 


ARMOUR FETUERWORS} | i” i 
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NFA Convention coined som page 8 


York, N. Y.; M. S. Hodgson, Empire State 
Chemical Co., Athens, Ga.; Tom L. Jones, 
Arkell & Smiths, Columbus, Ohio; R. S. 
Rydell, Swift & Co., Plant Food Div., 
Chicago, Iil. 


Committee For Lapres’ Gotr Events 

Chairman: Mrs. J. E. Totman, care 
Summers Fertilizer Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
Mrs. J. P. Brinton, Jr., care Hydrocarbon 
Products Co., New York, N. Y., (non- 
golfers’ putting); Mrs. Frank R. Dulany, 
care Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer 
Co., Savannah, Ga. (golfers’ putting); 
Mrs. A. Norman Into, care International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, IIl.; 
Mrs. E. M. Kolb, care American Potash & 
Chemical Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Tennis CoMMITTEE 
Chairman: George H. Dunklin, planters 
Fertilizers Co, Pine Bluff, Ark.; George N. 


Burns, Chase Bag Co., Chicago, IIl.; James 
E. Cope, The Reliance Fertilizer Co., 
Savannah, Ga.; James C. Totman, Summers 
Fertilizer Co., Bangor, Maine; Mrs. Gar- 
land D. Glover, care French Potash & Im- 
port Co., New York, N. Y. 


Broce ComMITTEE 

Chairman: Mrs. Weller Noble, care 
Pacific Guano Co., Berkeley, Calif.; Mrs. 
R. D. Martenet, care E. Rauh & Sons Fer- 
tilizer Co, Indianapolis, Ind., Mrs. John A 
Miller, care Price Chemical Co., Louisville. 
Ky.; Mrs. W. S. Tyler, care Red Star Fer- 
tilizer Co., Sulphur Springs, Texas. 


HorsesHoE Pitcuinc Contest COMMITTEE 

Chairman: A. A. Schultz, Reading Bone 
Fertilizer Co., Reading, Pa.; C. R. Martin. 
The Miami Fertilizer Co., Xenia, Ohio; H. 
A. Parker, Sylacauga Fertilizer Co., Syla- 
cauga, Ala. 





At 10:00 a.m. on Monday, June 12, there will be an open meeting 
of the Plant Food Research Committee and all of those attending the 


convention are cardially invited. 


This meeting will feature a special presentation by the Pasture 
Subcommittee on the general subject, ‘“The Fertilizer Industry and 
Grassland Farming.”’ Participants will include James A. Naftel, Agron- 
omist, Southern Division, Pacific Coast Borax Company; Malcolm H. 
MeVickar, Chief Agronomist, The National Fertilizer Association; 
Fielding Reed, Southern Manager, American Potash Institute, and 
Borden S. Chronister, Chief Agronomist, Southern Division, Barrett 
Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation. 

In addition there will be subcommittee reports as well as a business 


meeting of the Committee. 








Mississippi Phosphorus Tests 
on Truck Crops 


For many years the truck farmers 
of the rich lands of Ole’ Mississippi 
have used large amounts of com- 
mercial fertilizer with a high phos- 
phate percentage. Recently the 
Soils Testing Laboratory at State 
College became interested in the 
continued increase of available phos- 
phorus in these truck farm soils, 
as indicated by samples analyzed. 

To determine the effects of dif- 
ferent levels of this phosphorus on 
various yields, three tests were set 
up on pepper and cabbage. Two 
were on the bottom land and one 
was run on a clay loam hill, and 


the three fields have been highly 
fertilized and grown in vegetables 
for many consecutive years. 

In all treatments the amounts of 
nitrogen and potash were held at a 
five per cent rate. The amount of 
available phosporus varied from 
zero to 15 per cent, with incre- 
ments of five per cent. All pepper 
plots received these treatments at 
the rate of 1000 pounds per acre and 
the cabbage plots received the treat- 
ment at the rate of 1500 pounds per 
acre. Both pepper and cabbage plots 
were side dressed with 32 pounds 
of nitrogen. The pepper plots in 


both tests were irrigated once, t 


varieties that were used include 6 
Oakview Wonder and Califor}; 


Wonder. The cabbage test y, 
planted to the Round Dutch variety |. 

At regular intervals, checks were 
made to determine any visible dif. 
ference between the treatments. At 
no time were any symptoms of nutri- 
ent deficiencies detected in any treat- 
ment, and all plants seemed to make 
normal growth. 


Little Difference In Yield 

Pepper yields obtained from the 
use of a 5-5-5 fertilizer were equal 
to yields obtained from the use of a 
5-10-5 fertilizer on both farms. The 
yield from the 5-5-5 analysis was 
equal to that obtained from a 5-15-5 
on Farm No.1, and was not signifi- 
cantly less than 0-15-5 on Farm 
No. 2. The difference occurring be- 
tween treatment 5-0-5 and 5-15-* 
did approach significance. No dif- 
ference occurred in size, shape, and 
thickness of wall of fruits in any 
treatment on either farm. 

The yield from any one treatment | 
was not significantly better then 
any other treatment, and plots rec. 
ving 5-5-5 were equal to plots re- 
ceiving 5-10-5. No significant dif- | 
ference occurred in weight per head | 
in any treatment and the general | 


appearance was equal in every case. 
| 


Conclusion | 
Although the results for this test | 
are for one year, the wide variation 
of soil types and the duplication of 
the pepper test plus the same general | 
trend obtained from the cabbage 
test would indicate that the use of | 
a 2-1-2 or 1-1-1 ration such as 
10-5-10 or 8-8-8 fertilizer is ad- 
visable for these two crops when 
planted on soils that have been high- 
ly fertilzed with a 1-2-1 ratio such 
as 4-8-4 or 5-10-5 for many consec- | 
utive years. The fertilizer should 
be applied in sufficient quantity, 
however, to supply the recommen’ 
ed amounts of nitrogen and potash 








for cabbage and pepper. 








FERTILIZER MACHINERY and ACIDULATING EQUIPMENT 


BATCH MIXERS — PULVERIZERS — CAGE MILLS — SCREENS — SCALES 
ELEVATORS, AND ALL OTHER EQUIPMENT FOR COMPLETE PLANTS 


ATLANTA UTILITY WORKS 


' 


EAST POINT, GA. 
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FARM PORTRAIT NO. 5 














Better Farm Buildings for Better Farming 








sot aire 





‘age’ 

\ ¥ 

Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. ome 

HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 
62/63% K,0 

GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 
48/52% K20 

MANURE SALTS 20% MIN. K,0 





The over $15,000,000,000 valuation set on our farm buildings 
today, is a striking measure of their importarice in our national 
economy. But an even greater investment in modern farm 
buildings will return handsome dividends. 


Another most profitable investment will be found in the more 
generous use of the correct types of farm fertilizers. Many of the 
most effective of these are compounded with potash—often with 
Sunshine State Potash, a product of New Mexico, and a soil 
nutrient which provides increased soil fertility and greater 
resistance to disease and drought. Here is a sure corner-stone 

on which to build for increased productivity. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Insecticides 
(Continued from page 9) 


agricultural usage. It has some 
specific characteristics but in general 
nature is similar to DDT and DDD. 
Benzene Hexachloride 

About the time DDT was being 
used in the United States during the 
recent war, BHC (benzene hexa- 
chloride or hexachlorocyclohexane) 
was rediscovered and developed as 
an insecticide in England. BHC 
became available in this country 
after the war. Because of its three- 
way action of stomach, contact 
poison and vapor action poison, 
BHC has excellent insecticidal prop- 
erties and is effective against a wide 
range of insects. However, as it is 
a material of mixed isomers, it has 
a heavy, musty odor imparted to it 
by certain of the undesirable is- 
omers. Some difficulty was en- 
countered with the musty odor 
flavoring food products and the 
pure gamma isomer in BHC, which 
was found to be the insecticidal is- 
omer, has since been isolated in 
pure form. This 99% pure form is 
now being marketed as lindane. 

Toxaphene 

Toxaphene (chlorinated camp- 
hene) has been introduced in recent 
years and developed along certain 
lines. It has been found to be 
generally useful in control of grass- 
hoppers, crickets, cutworms infest- 
ing various fruit tree and vegetable 
pests. Uses in other lines are also 
being developed, such as control of 
thrips, leaf-miners and red spider 
on fruit trees and possible’ orna- 
mentals. It has had large usage on 
cotton but not extensive usage on 
fruit or vegetable crops. In acute 


tovicity it is about four times as 
toxic as DDT. To date there has 
been practically no usage of this 
product on fruits or vegetables. 
Chlordane 
Chlordane (chlorinated methano- 
tetrahydroindane) was introduced 
about the time of the various others 
and has also been found useful in 
controlling grasshoppers, crickets, 
roaches and ants. Chlordane is 
especially outstanding in control of 
ants (also roaches) and has been 
used widely for that purpose in 
commercial pest control operations. 
Chlordane has also been used to 
some extent in agricultural control 
of grasshoppers and as a dust and 
bait for vegetable crop protection. 
The acute tovicity of chlordane is 
rated at about one-half that of 
DDT. 
Rotenone 
Rotenone is one of the older 
insecticides of botanical origin, but 
it is still used today to some extent. 
It is chiefly used for control of 
Mexican bean beetles, to some ex- 
tent pea aphis, Ox Warble oi 
cattle and a few other uses. Use of 
rotenone in the United States has 
increased in the past five years. 
The records show 4,000,000 pounds 
were used in 1944 and 6,000,000 
pounds were used in 1949. Rote- 
none is a quick and effective stom- 
ach and contact poison against such 
insects as thrips and certain cater- 
pillars; it has a high safety factor in 
that it does not leave poison residue 
on treated plants. These various 
factors have helped to keep it in 
the insecticide picture. 
Nicotine 
Nicotine is another botanical 
insecticide which has been used for 


many years. It is still used as 
aphicide to quite an exient jy 
agricultural pest control work. J), 
troduction of organic insecticides 
has cut down its use to some extent, 
but it is nevertheless in the pictur 
sufficiently to warrant mention as, 
present-day insecticide. Nicotine, 
of course, is poisonous in nature. 
approaching the poison range off 
TEPP. It, therefore, has to he usedff 
cautiously. | 


| 


Work in Progress 
The recent introduction of organic 
insecticides in the insecticide indus. 
try, has kept agricultural chemical 
manufacturers on their toes as far 
as test, development, and investiga: 
tional work on these new insecticides 
has been required. Work on many 
of them is still progressing and more 
information will be available in the 
months to come, as new fac 
concerning their use are brough 
out by experiment stations, com 
mercial and other investigationa 

workers. 
6 @ 





FOR SALE: Union Special bag closer 
20100-E-362 with 80600-E head. Also 
No. 2226 Exact Weight Sacking Scale. 


C. ROY CURTIS & SON, INC. 
Marion, N. Y. 








Our Fertilizer Plant in Augusta, Ga., 
now operating, is for sale, 10,000 tons # 
capacity. 
Mark J. Bridges, Mgr. 
AUGUSTA FERTILIZER WORKS 
Augusta, Ga 








. if a man takes off his hat ins | 
elevator, it means he has good man- 
ners—and hair! 











DICTIONARY OF FERTILIZER 


MATERIALS AND TERMS 
1950 Revised Edition 


Contains complete descriptions and analyses, together 
with A.O.A.C. official definitions, of all plant foods and 


materials used in the manufacture of chemical fertilizers. 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Send Remittance with Order 


WARE BROS. COMPANY 


317 N. Broad Street Philadelphia 7, Pa. | 


LE QUIPMENT] 


fir the Fertilizer Hant 


BATCH MIXERS+ PULVERIZERS 
SCREENS > BUCKET ELEVATORS 
CONTINUOUS AMMONIATING EQUIPMENT 
BASING, MIXING & BAGGING UNITS 
COMPLETE FERTILIZER PLANTS 


THE A.J. SACKETT & SONS CO. 


1701 S.HIGHLAND AVE... BALTIMORE MD 
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MIXED TO YOUR 
A SPECIFICATIONS 





We are in a position to supply 
large or small orders of most 
any mineral salts that you desire. 


One of the nation’s foremost 
producers of agricultural 
chemicals and soluble min- 
eral salts. 


@ COPPER SULPHATE 

@ ZINC SULPHATE 

@ MANGANESE SULPHATE 
@ COPPER CARBONATE 


For complete information, 
Write the Tennessee Corp., 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., 
or Lockland, Ohio. 






























A POPULAR ORGANIC 
CONDITIONER 


FUR-AG is an inexpensive organic conditioner. It speeds up 
curing in the pile, helps prevent mixed goods from caking, and pro- 
videsbulk. Heated to 350° F for several hours in the presence of 
mall amountsof steam and acid, FUR-AG is freed from plant 
diseases, insects, seeds, and other similar contaminants. It is being 
used by leading fertilizer manufactures. FUR-AG is produced 
and available in volume the year around. More complete informa- 





The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


344 Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54, Illinois 

































TRIPLE 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 


46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 





20% SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Sales Agents: Bradley & Baker 
155 East 44th St. New York. N. Y. 


U. S. Phosphoric Products 


Division 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Tampa, Florida 
































PLATTE VALLEY FERTILIZER 
USES @ 


SPENSOL 


‘SPENCER NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 





From this Scottsbluff, Nebraska plant, Curry Chemical Com- 
pany sends Platte Valley Fertilizer, a very high-analysis 
product containing Spencer Nitrogen Solutions, to Western 
farmers in Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming and South Dakota. 





Quality products require quality ingredients . . . that’s why 
so many fertilizer mixers and manufc-turers specify SPENSOL 
(Spencer Nitrogen Solutions) as the nitrogen compound to go 
into the fertilizers bearing their brands. 





And with SPENSOL these many companies receive the assist- 
ance of Spencer’s Technical Department — our staff of soil- 
food experts whose job is helping customers increase plant 
and product efficiency. 


For the facts on SPENSOL and how you can benefit from 
the assistance of our Technical Department, write now for 
your free copy of Spencer’s new book, “Spensol Properties 
and Uses.” 


® 





SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Executive and Sales Offices: 

Dwight Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Works: Pittsburg, Kans. ° Parsons, Kans. 
Chicago, Ill. ° Henderson, Ky. 
Charlestown, Ind, 
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AMMONIA—Anhgdrous and Liquor Link-Belt Company, Chicago, III. 
Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Lion Oi] Co. El Dorado, Ark. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla ie Aiea ig Wine, The, East Point, Ga. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
AMMONIUM NITRATE Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. aa yay gon M., Charleston, S. C. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. cuitns . 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—BURLAP American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York C.ty 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mente & Co. Inc., New Orleans, La. Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New YorkCity 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Mente & Co. Inz., New Orleans, La. Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore. Md. : 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. International Minerals & Chemical Corporazion, Chicago, In. 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper Koppers Company Inc., Tar Products Div., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y. Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York City Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kraft Bag Corporation, New York City United States Steel Corp., New York City 
Mente & Co. Inc., New Orleans, La. Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City Woodward Iron Company, Woodward, Ala. 


Virginia Carolina Chemical Corp,. Richmond, Va. 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 


BAGS—Dealers and Brokers Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 

BAG CLOSING MACHINES CONDITIONERS 


International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York City ackle, Frank R., New York City 
yearend sae eliaamietead ps Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BAG PRINTING MACHINES Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. Nat.onal Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, IIl. 


BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York City Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. Baker & Bro.. H. J., New York City 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

BONE PRODUCTS—BONE BLACK Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. DRYERS 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


s Co. A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Balti 


Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, Ill. ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex M., Charleston, S. C. Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City d d Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. ae ptacvomiancy ie acne. 


BORAX AND BORIC ACID Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City 
‘ FERTILIZER (Mixed) MANUFACTURERS 





BROKERS American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City Davison Chenuical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, Ill. International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago 
Jackle, Fran. R., New York City Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga 
Keim, Sauuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
MclIve & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
(Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City FISH SCRAP AND OIL 
W.cdward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
BUCKETS—For Hoists, Cranes, etc. Miao te Bios FF» Meee See Ce 


Jackle, Frank R., New York City 


Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
BUCKETS—Elevator Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Il. Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa 


Hayward Company, The, New York City 
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HOPPERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore ,Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 


Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 


Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
INSECTICIDES 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
LEAD BURNERS 

Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
LIMESTONE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 
LOADERS—Car and Wagon 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville. Ill. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINERY—Acid Making and Handling 

Atlanta Utility Works, The East Point, Ga. 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINERY—Ammoniating 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY=Grinding and Pulverizing 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINER Y—Material Handling 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill 

Hayward Company, The, New York City 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, III. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Mikxing. Screening and Bagging 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Universal Vibrating Screen Co., Racine, Wis. 
MACHINERY—Power Transmission 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, III. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINER Y=—Superphosphate Manufacturing 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point. Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora. Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MANGANESE SULPHATE 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston. S. C. 


MINOR ELEMENTS 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


MIXERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works. Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
NITRATE OF SODA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City 
Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago. II! 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
Phillips Chemical Co,, Bartlesville, Okla. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agriculture Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago. Ill. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Winkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro.. H. J., New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago. Il! 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chemical Corp.. New York City 
Potash Co. of America. New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicagu. III. 
United States Potash Co., New York City 
PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mfg. Co.. Louisville, Ky. 
REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Adanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora. Ind. 
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SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 
SCREENS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, III. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Universal Vibrating Screen Co., Racine, Wis. 
SEPARATORS—Air 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Koppers Co., Inc., Tar Products Div., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lion Oil Co., E] Dorado, Ark. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
United States Stecl Corp., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Woodward Iron Company, Woodward, Ala. 
SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. New York City 
SULPHURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 
U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, Fla 
Virginia-Carolina Chemica] Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston S. C. 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, IIl. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


‘TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, IIl. 
Jackie, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
VALVES 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 





U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, Fla. 


U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, Fla. 


Alphabetical List of Advertisers 


> a Agricultural Chemical Co., New York 
ity 
—— Potash and Chemical Corp., New York 
ity 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga.. 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, re 
Baker & Bro., H. J. New York Citv....... 
Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. . 
New York City Front Cover 
Baughman Mfg. Co., Jerseyville, Ill 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Commercial Solvents Corp., Agricultural 
New Worle CIty cic. oo ses oo cas new ss .. 2nd Cover 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, Ill....... 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore Md 
Gascoyne & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 
Hough Co., The Frank G. Libertyville, Ill.......... ne 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, 
Chicago, I 
een Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York 
ity 
Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
rpm Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa 
rs Co. Inc., Tar Products Div., Pittsburgh, Pa..— 
Kook t Bag Corporation, New York Ci 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, III 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C 
Mente & Co. Inc., New Orleans, L: 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa 
National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla 
Potash Co. of America, New York City 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, III 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio 
Sackett & Sons Co, The A. J., Baltimore, Md.. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York Ci 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., ‘Louisville, Ky 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga 
Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga 
Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., 
nah, Ga. 
Spencer Chemical Company Kansas City Mo.... 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Works, ueouenc™ 


New York City 


Savan- 


St. Regis Paper Co., 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga.. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City... 

Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City.... 
U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 


Tampa, Fla 
United States Potash Co., New York City 
United States Steel Corp., Coal Chem. Sales Div., 
New York City 
Universal Vibrating Screen Co., Racine, Wis. . - 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va... 
Wiley & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md... : 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Woodward Iron Company, Woodward, Ala 


FEEDING AND FERTILIZER 
MATERIALS: 
SAMUEL D. KEIM 


1343 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7. PA. 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 


This is our Fig. 645 Nozzle. 

for Scrubbing Acid Phos hate Goon. 
Made for ‘‘full”’ or ‘ 

brass and ‘ 


‘Everdur.” We also mak 
ghon-Clo Clog” Nozzles in Brass and 


Stoneware Chamber Sprays 


now used by nearly all chamber 
spraysulphuric acid plants. 


CATALOG 6-C 


MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 
2501 East Ontario Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





“HAYWARD BUCKETS ji 
f 


Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K"’ Clam Shell for se- 
Mi vere superphosphate digging and handling. 


ais b 
THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York 4 i f 








GASCOYNE & CO., IN C 


Established 1887 


CHEMISTS and ASSAYERS 


Public Weighers and Samplers 


27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD, 








SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate Rock. 
Official Chemists for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate Export As- 
sociation. Official Weigher and Sampler for the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association at Savannah; also Official Chemists 
for Nautuual Cottonseed Products Association. 


115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 











FIGURE YOUR FORMULAS 
Quickly and Accurately with ’ 
THE ADAMS POCKET FORMULA RULE © 
Price $1.25 Postpaid : 


WARE BROS. COMPANY 
317 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 7, Pa, 

















WILEY & ComMPANY, Inc. 


Analytical and Consulting 


Censiete BALTIMORE 2, MD. 





























Asheratt-Wilkinson Co. 
Fertili Feedi 
Materials AQ»... Materials 


ALL FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
Agricultural Chemicals Sulphate of Ammonia 


Organic Ammoniates 


Sulphur 


Exclusive Distributors: DUVAL SULPHUR AND POTASH COMPANY 





Vegetable Oil Meals and Feedstuffs 





HOME OFFICE: ATLANTA, GA. 


BRANCHES: 
NORFOLE, VA. 
CHARLESTON, Ss. C 
GREENVILLE, MISS. 
TAMPA, FLA. 


SUBSIDIARIES: 


INTERSTATE MILLS, INC. 
CAIRO, ILL, 


CABLE ADDRESS: 


INTERSTATE WAREHOUSE 
CAIRO, ILL. 























TO THE 
FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS YOUNG 


mA pride in achievement is justifiable, the 
Fertilizer Industry may feel justly proud of its long record of 
assistance to American agriculture. During its first 
century of existence great progress has been made. 


The coming century presents a many sided challenge: 
1. Increasing Populations. 
2. Increasing Standards of Living. 
3. Increasing Economic Problems. 
4. And above all, an Increasing and 
Urgent Demand for the Preservation of the Fertility 
and Productivity of our Greatest Heritage—The Good Earth. 


We pledge our best efforts to the 
attainment of all constructive objectives. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 


"GENERAL SALES OFFICE... . 50 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE. . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, lll. 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE... Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 








or nitrogen 


Lion’s recently expanded Chemical Division is now ready 
to supply all your nitrogen requirements! 





Anhydrous 
Ammonia 


Use of this material for direct application to the soil 
has been proved to be both economical and highly 
efficient in crop production. Accurate chemical control 
throughout the process of manufacture assures uni- 
formity and high quality in this basic Lion product. 
Aqua Ammonia, now being used in certain areas for 
direct application, is also available. 


Nitrogen 
Fertilizer Solutions 


Made specifically for the manufacturing of mixed 
goods. This product supplies both ammonia nitrogen 
and nitrate nitrogen in desirable ratios. Easily handled, 
and available in three types, designed for varying 
weather conditions and formula requirements, for the 
production of fertilizers that cure rapidly, store well 
and drill efficiently. 








Ammonium 
Nitrate Fertilizer 


In great demand because of its low unit cost (33.5% 
guaranteed minimum nitrogen) and superior qualities. 
The improved spherical white pellets are freer flowing 
and have increased resistance to caking, with better 
storing qualities. 





Sulphate 
of Ammonia 


Use of this material enables the manufacturer fo pro- 
duce the high-analysis mixed fertilizers which are ine 
creasingly in demand by farmers. In the form of large 
white crystals which flow freely and resist caking in 
storage. Shipped in bulk and in 100-pound bags. 





Technical advice and assistance to 


fertilizer manufacturers in solving L i Oo N oO i L C Oo M ad AN Y 
their manufacturing problems is avail- 





able for the asking. Just write: Chemical Division 


“Serving Southern States” EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 





